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THE CROW CREEK SITE (89BF11) MASSACRE: 
A PRELIMINARY REPORT. By L.J. Zimmer- 
man, T. Emerson, P. Willey, M. Swegle, 
J.B. Gregg, P. Gregg, E. White, C. Smith, 
T. Haberman, and M.P. Bumsted. Omaha, 
Nebraska: U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
Omaha District. 1981. (Distributed by the 
Planning Division, Omaha District Corps 
of Engineers, 6014 U.S. Post Office, Omaha, 
NE 68102. Purchase Order No. DACW45- 
78-C-0018). xii + 353 pp., figures, tables, 
references, appendices. $10.00 (paper). 


Archaeological excavation at the Crow 
Creek site (Crow Creek Sioux Reservation, 
South Dakota) has produced a series of hu- 
man remains representing nearly 500 adults 
and preadults who died suddenly and vio- 
lently. Following the massacre, the remains 
had been deposited at one end of an open 
fortification ditch and covered with a thin 
layer of clay and village midden. Earlier in- 
vestigations at the associated village showed 
that many of the structures had been burned; 
additional human remains were found scat- 
tered throughout. Analysis of geomorphol- 
ogy, soils, cultural materials, ecofacts, and 
radiocarbon assays indicates that the village 
had been occupied by an agricultural-based 
population that was terminated during the 
Initial Coalescent variant of the Coalescent 
tradition of the fourteenth century A.D. This 
report describes the preliminary findings and 
interpretations based on the excavation of 
the massacre site. 

Vital statistics generated from the analysis 
of the human remains represent a demo- 
graphic summary for a population living at 
a single point in time with a single cause of 
death for all: warfare. Based on analysis of 
age profiles and sex composition of the popu- 
lation, important differences between this 
population and later inhabitants of the Mid- 
dle Missouri region were revealed. In partic- 
ular, analysis of mortality and survivorship 
profiles and comparison with historic Ari- 
kara demographic data suggest that there is 
underrepresentation of young preadults and 
adult females in the Crow Creek series. It is 
suggested that the missing elements might 
indicate that young preadults and adult fe- 
males had been taken captive by the raiding 
group. Likewise, these individuals may have 
escaped during the melee. Postdepositional 
or methodological biases might also account 
for missing elements. 
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Comparisons of Crow Creek cranial mea- 
surements and cranial discrete traits with 
other series from the Central and Northern 
Plains are made. Although the data pre- 
sented are somewhat confusing, the authors 
conclude that “probably the descendants of 
the Crow Creek people or their close rela- 
tives would have been Arikara” (p. 153). 

Perhaps the most intriguing section of this 
report is the discussion of mutilations. Al- 
though a number of postmortem alterations 
of bones resulted from scavenging activity by 
carnivores following the massacre, there is 
good evidence for widespread mutilation of 
the Crow Creek people by the raiding party. 
Nearly 90% of all crania, including males, 
females, and preadults, show evidence of 
scalping, 40% of the crania have depression 
fractures, and at least 25% of the first cervi- 
cal vertebrae have cut marks resulting al- 
most certainly from decapitation. Other 
mutilations documented included probable 
removal of noses, hands and feet, and arms 
and legs. It is suggested that cut marks on 
the posterior borders of ascending rami re- 
flect the removal of tongues. Finally, tooth 
evulsions and a few bone-imbedded projectile 
points were noted. 

There was a history of interpersonal con- 
flict for the Crow Creek villagers prior to the 
massacre: Two of the victims show repara- 
tive responses to scalping injury; and one 
individual shows a healed cranial depression 
fracture. Descriptions are presented of infec- 
tions, tumors, osteomas, cysts, nutritional 
and metabolic insult, and dental disease. 
Temporal bone abnormalities and degenera- 
tive changes—osteoporosis, osteophytosis, 
and degenerative joint disease—and congen- 
ital and developmental anomalies are dis- 
cussed. The final part of the volume is a 
summary of the potential of stable carbon 
isotope analysis to environmental and health 
reconstruction. 

Presumably, more detailed treatment of the 
findings will be forthcoming. An area that 
should be examined in depth is musculo- 
skeletal adaptation in comparison with ear- 
lier and later Plains populations. This is a 
relatively untouched area of research in the 
region, and the materials certainly exist to 
follow through with it. Moreover, most of the 
pathology data are presented in a primarily 
descriptive fashion with minimal reference 
to their broader biocultural significance. In 
this regard, a more detailed discussion of the 
dental pathologies will be welcomed. 
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This is an important study. The findings 
are especially significant in that they are 
from one of the largest series of skeletal re- 
mains that show modifications resulting di- 
rectly from warfare-related trauma, thus 
providing an important comparative base- 
line for other studies involving violent 
trauma. 

The report will be useful as a supplemen- 
tary text for courses that focus on osteologi- 
cal and bioarchaeological analysis. There is 
a wealth of information that will serve as the 
stimulus for a variety of classroom and sem- 
inar discussions. 

Only with the precondition that the human 
remains be reburied did a reluctant tribal 
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Edited by K. Kirwood, M.A. Herbertson, 
and A.S. Parkes. Cambridge, England: 
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This supplement presents the proceedings 
of a three-day conference held in London in 
March-April, 1982, under the auspices of the 
Galton Foundation and Biosocial Society. The 
supplement is divided into four sections cov- 
ering the origin and nature of ethnic minori- 
ties, interaction between minorities and host 
country, biosocial needs of ethnic minorities, 
and ethnic intermarriage. In all there are 
twelve individual chapters including open- 
ing of conference remarks and postscript. Let 
me briefly review them. 

P. White and R. Woods describe the causes 
of international migration and the way in 
which it is liable to create ethnically distinct 
subpopulations. P.J. Ucko examines the polli- 
tics of the indigeneous minority through two 
case studies, one drawn from Zimbabwe and 
the other from Australia. D. Coleman pre- 
sents a plethora of information on demo- 
graphic aspects of ethnic minorities ranging 
from American Blacks to Roman Catholics 
in Britain. P. Jackson provides an interest- 
ing picture of spatial patterning of minori- 
ties, and D.C. Pitt considers the socio- 
economic context of migrants and minorities. 
K. Kirkwood presents an interesting paper 
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council grant permission for exposure and 
removal of the bones from the site. Excava- 
tion and subsequent study and analysis of 
the skeletal remains prior to reburial and 
preparation of the final report were com- 
pleted under a series of nearly impossible 
circumstances and deadlines. The authors are 
to be commended for producing—in the face 
of these constraints—a major contribution to 
the skeletal biology and prehistory of the 
Plains. 


CLARK SPENCER LARSEN 
Department of Anthropology 
Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, Illinois 


on the dominant minority. The next section 
on biosocial needs initially considers educa- 
tional requirements of ethnic minority chil- 
dren, and then A. Heath and J. Ridge discuss 
social mobility of ethnic minorities in Brit- 
ain. In the final section, C. Peach examines 
ethnic intermarriage as a reflection of ethnic 
residential mixing, and R.W. Hiorns dis- 
cusses the nature, causes, and extent of ge- 
netic assimilation in ethnic minorities. After 
each paper there is a précis of the main points 
arising from each discussion. 

Having completed my primary duty as a 
reviewer, what about the usefulness and 
range of information covered? Obviously with 
a book of this nature there is little direct tie- 
in of one chapter with the next. However, the 
reader’s interest is maintained throughout 
and the editors must be congratulated on 
their attempt to provide an overview on bio- 
social aspects of ethnic minorities. Having 
said that, one is left with the view that there 
are a large number of researchers nibbling 
away at their slice of the cake without much 
knowledge of how other researchers either 
view the cake or attempt to digest it! If one 
wants people to be able to discuss biosocial 
topics then one requires biosocialists or 
whatever they are called. Instead the book 
provides insight into the ways geographers, 
social geographers, sociologists, demogra- 
phers, biological anthropologists, et al. see 
ethnic minorities. That is no bad thing. Con- 
sensus can only be achieved if you know what 
others are talking about. 


